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high time that We should become 
Sensible of the criminal waste of time 
with which many are chargeable, 
who spend years in attempting to 
teaman instrument, on which nature 
never intended that they should ex- 
cel. After all their toil, they receive 
nothing that approaches to the idea 
of a sufficient compensation. None 
except professional men should ,make 
a business of music ; others should 
regard it only as an agreeable recre- 
ation. A.Z. 



For the Belfast Monthly Magazine. 
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NO. II. 

MY former number having obtain- 
ed a place in the Belfast Maga- 
zine, I am encouraged again to seize 
the pen, and to proceed in recording 
the observations which I have made 
at different times, and under various 
circumstances. To those who are 
contented with a mere superficial 
view of men and manners, of situa- 
tions and occurrences, some of these 
observations, no doubt, will appear 
contradictory, and some of the des- 
criptions wild and exaggerated ; but 
in the study of human nature, we 
will meet with characters displaying 
in themselves almost every species 
of inconsistency, - and consequently 
scenes may be presented which can- 
not be too highly coloured. The 
mind of man is often found to be a 
Curious medley of strength and 
weakness, wisdom and folly* liberal 
sentiments and contracted ideas. In 
the same individual, qualities of the 
most opposite nature are exhibited ; 
these discordant principles frequent- 
ly meet, and jarring passions contend 
for superiority. Hence it is that we 
sometimes meet with odd compounds 
of extravagance and parsimony, te- 
merity and cowardice, sense and ab- 



surdity, vanity and understanding. 
Hence, also, the number of originals 
we encounter in the world, and 
hence those eccentric, characters 
which afford food to the comedian, 
and entertainment to the lovers of 
the drama ; which are ofteti success- 
fully portrayed on the. stage ; and 
which, though bare representatives, 
appear to ra&ny, ridiculous carica- 
tures of human inconsistency. But 
perhaps the female mind in this res- 
pect, is in a particular degree re-; 
markable, and if minutely examined, 
will yield an infinite variety of sub- 
jects for curious speculation j more 
pliant and elastic than the mind of 
man, properly so calledj it is easily 
affected by imtftediate causes, and 
freely takes its tone from surround- 
ing objects. The nature of female 
education, it is true> tends greatly 
to suppress many propensities of the 
heart, and, the respect with which 
the fair sex are particularly called 
upon, to treat the opinions of the 
world, is oftep a powerful restraint 
on their native dispositions; but even 
under this restraint, a minute inspec- 
tor will behold the workings of theif 
natural tempers; and it 'only requires 
a due degree of encouragement to 
make them break forth in all their 
etiergy. Sometimes, indeed, the can- 
sequences are such as may give us 
reason to-rcgret the experiment; but 
in the establishment of a theory t who 
regards Consequences ? 

Zelinda is the daughter of a clergy* 
man who possessed a lively imagi* 
nation, a i*fined taste, a tolerable 
share of judgment, but a small for- 
tune. She received from h#r father 
all he could bestow, a good educa- 
tion. Her talents were such as ren« 
dered instruction easy, and her de- 
lighted parents beheld with extacy 
her rapid progress in almost every 
accomplishment. She early met with 
those whose praises excited - her va- 
nity, and though this pruicipUj was 
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suppressed, as Tar as parental autho- 
rity could extend : though to a su- 
perficial observer the symptoms were 
scarcely visible, yet' they increased 
with her acquirements ; and when 
the fulness of time was come, the 
disease broken forth in all its malig- 
nancy. Her personal charms were 
many, and for the mere pleasure of 
paining admiration, she turned her 
attention to studies and pursuits, 
which tew females, comparatively 
spenking, follow. Not only was 
she mistress of those graces so be- 
coming, and so pleasing in the cha- 
racters of the fair : not only was she 
acquainted with almost every mo- 
dern production of taste, but she had 
dipt a: little into ancient authors, and 
in short, was perfectly qualified for 
an entertaining companion. With 
such accomplishments, she naturally 
met with many admirers, and in the 
eighteenth year of her age sire be- 
came a wife. The connection, in 
many respects, was calculated to be 
productive of happiness. It however 
proved otherwise. It was her mis- 
fortune to be united to a man, who, 
with a sound head, a well- informed 
mind, and a good heart, was proud 
of his wife's endow meats, and en- 
couraged her as much as possible to 
display them. The consequence 
was, she was flattered as a prodigy. 
This fanned the flame of vanity, and 
vanity hurried her into a l'ine of con- 
duel, of which otherwise she never 
would have thought. She is yet in 
the bloom of beauty, has bten ten 
years a wife, and is stilPtbe admira- 
tion of every man, but her husband. 
Her openness to flattery was soon ob- 
served, and the tale of adulation was 
whispered in her ear. Her house 
became the rendezvous of gaiety, 
and her imagination, tickled by the 
attention she* received, carried her 
sometimes beyond the limits of pru- 
dence and decorum. The beaux who 
fluttered round her encouraged her 



in folly, and by the praises which 
they lavished, contributed to ner 
giddiness. Her husband beheld his 
error when too late. His affections 
are now alienated, and while she 
continues to run the career of dissi- 
pation, he is lamenting that foolish 
fondness which cherished the seeds 
of vanity, the fruit of which he now 
feels to be so bitter. She is hand* 
some, it is true, but would the most 
frivolous fop nature ever manufac- 
tured tell her so, she inclines her ear 
with delight, and the dangling pup- 
py is at once metamorphosed into 
the courtly gallant. She possesses a 
refined taste, and good judgment, 
but were the dullest pedant that ever 
pored over a dictionary, to compli- 
ment her, he instantly obtains a, 
niche in her favour. In short, ber 
vanity obscures the lustre of all her 
perfections, and throws a veil over 
every charm. 

It has rendered a woman, with 
many fine talents, and elegant ac- 
quirements, ridiculous and disgust- 
ing, and a man of respectable cha- 
racter and situation unhappy. It has 
destroyed, to him at least, the bless- 
ings of affluence, ruined the sweets 
of domestic life to both, and planted 
thorns and briers in those paths, 
which otherwise would have been 
strewed with flowers. 

7V tit Profrittori of the Belfast Magazint* 
ON PROMISES. 

" Non ut laudemur, ied ut prosimus." 
Gentlemen, 

I REMEMBER having once had 
, a considerable argument with a 
person of whose judgment and moral 
principles I have, the highest opi- 
nion, on the question, whether pro- 
mises are to be held on every occa- 
sion inviolable, The origin of the 
dispute was a mere. trifle, but its de- 
cision leads to some important prac- 



